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WAR  SERVICE  WORK  AT  WOOLWICH. 
(The  Army  Pay  Corps.) 


Whilst  waiting  in  London  this  summer  to  be  called 
up  for  Munition-work,  for  which  I  had  previously 
volunteered,  I  received  a  note  from  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  W.S.P.U.  asking  me  if  I  would  go  at 
once  to  Woolwich  to  help  during  the  interval,  in  some 
important  war-work  there.  I  caught  a  train  to  the 
Arsenal  Station,  and  found  my  way  to  the  Public  Hall,, 
where  I  was  interviewed  by  one  of  the  Colonels  of  the 
Army  Pay  Corps. 

I  learnt  that  it  was  for  that  great  Government  scheme 
known  as  the  Separation  Allowances  for  Families  and 
Dependants  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  during  the  Warr 
that  my  services  were  required. 

Several  of  the  departments  and  sections  of  the  work 
were  described  to  me,  but  eventually  I  was  appointed 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  posts,  z.e.y  to  take  charge 
of  the  Enquiry  Office  and  receive  all  the  Dependants  of 
Soldiers  in  X.  Corps  who  came  to  the  Barracks  for 
information  concerning  their  Claims.  This  post  covered 
a  much  more  extensive  area  than  I  first  realised  when  I 
accepted  it,  attracted  by  the  strong  human  interest  it 
involved,  and  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  clear  insight 
into  the  effect  of  the  war  on  divers  classes  of  the 
community. 

Entering  the  gates  of  the  Barracks,  I  presented  the 
Colonel's  card  to  the  Guard,  who  directed  my  steps 
to  a  room  where  sat  one  of  our  busiest  War  Service 
Workers,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Section. 

After  a  short  interview  I  followed  him  down  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  which  I  afterwards  knew  so  well  in  my 
perambulations  in  search  of  Claims  in  the  Alphabetical 
File  Rooms. 
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As  we  entered  the  Enquiry  Office  a  u  gentleman  in 
khaki"  rose,  and  the  Section  Officer  explained  my 
mission,  and  asked  him  and  the  civilian  clerk  to  show 
me  the  work,  and  how  to  get  information  from  the  Files. 

My  soldier  colleague,  a  Q.-M  -Sergt.,  lent  me  a  huge 
tome  containing  MS.  letters  from  the  War  Office  and 
the  Army  Orders  bearing  on  our  section  of  the  work, 
which  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  since  the 
Separation  Allowances  were  first  granted  in  November, 
1 914. 

The  first  week  I  spent  seven  or  eight  hours  daily 
studying  this  book  and  taking  notes  for  a  card  index, 
which  stood  me  in  good  stead  later  when  the  Q.-M.-S. 
and  his  u  hefty  "  volume  were  gone. 

As  my  acquaintance  with  the  Army  Orders  grew, 
so  grew  my  respectful  admiration  for  those  who  had 
compiled  them.  No  point  seemed  to  be  missing  in  the 
breadth  and  detail  of  this  wise  and  comprehensive  scheme. 
I  wondered  if  there  was  any  possible  emergency  which 
could  befall  a  British  soldier  or  his  family  that  was  not 
anticipated  and  provided  for.  During  that  week  also, 
I  watched  my  civilian  colleague  receiving  callers,  and 
obtained  a  slight  insight  into  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  done  on  the  Files.  Technical  and  colloquial  terms 
also  claimed  attention,  some  of  them  having  come 
into  use  amongst  the  staff,  others  initiated  by  visitors 
to  the  A.P.C. 

A  Jacket,  for  instance,  was  not  a  lady's  garment,  nor 
yet  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform.  It  was  a  green  paper 
cover  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  soldier 
and  his  wife,  or  dependant,  and  other  particulars. 
It  contained  the  Application  Forms,  correspondence,  and 
all  other  information  concerning  the  claim. 

A  Ring  Paper  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
legal  wives,  but  was  an  identification  sheet,  common  to 
all  dependants.    It  took  its  name  from  the  little  circles 
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printed  upon  it,  in  which  the  Postmaster  stamped 
the  date,  which  constituted  his  receipt  for  payment. 
Likewise  a  registration  paper,  known  as  a  Kalamazoo 
sheet,  from  the  name  of  the  firm  who  patented  itr 
turned  into  a  u  Kangaroo  "  with  a  rapidity  which  was 
astonishing. 

I  learnt  to  trace  the  Claim  in  its  progress  through  the 
ten  or  twelve  necessary  stages  before  the  Coupon  Book 
reached  the  Post  Office  and  the  Ring  Paper  was  received 
by  the  dependant. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  work  to  discover  for  an  enquiring 
visitor  why  payment  was  delayed,  at  what  particular 
stage  it  had  stopped,  what  forms  might  be  missing, 
and  to  expedite  the  Claim.  I  was  aided  in  this  by 
my  civilian  colleague  who  remained  with  me  to  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  after  the  Q.-M.-S.  had  been  trans- 
ferred. As  he  had  been  some  time  at  the  work  and  was 
particularly  quick  in  u  spotting  "  causes  of  delay,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  initiate  me. 

I  well  remember  tearing  up  and  down  stairs  with  him,, 
in  the  heat  of  an  August  day,  to  collect  the  necessary 
information  about  a  complicated  case,  and  seeing,  with 
dismay,  the  crowd  of  waiting  people,  increasing  every 
time  we  came  back,  until  the  benches  were  full,, 
and  the  hot  and  tired  Dependants  grew  more  and  more 
irritable  with  each  delay. 

It  was  a  relief  from  almost  night-mare  pressure,  some- 
times, to  discover  amongst  them  some  legal  wives,  or 
dependants  of  soldiers  belonging  to  other  regiments, 
whom  we  could  send  on  at  once  to  their  Head  Quarters. 

When  the  Separation  Allowances  were  first  organised,, 
a  small  staff  started  to  deal  with  the  daily  increasing 
number  of  Claims  which  came  in,  overwhelming  the 
workers  before  they  were  fully  prepared  to  cope  with 
them.  Soon  the  work  was  divided  into  separate  Corps 
and  Sections,  the  staff  was  increased,  worked  early  and 
late,  overhours,  and  all  day  on  Sundays. 
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It  was  mid  June  that  the  first  women-workers  came 
to  the  Barracks.  In  July  100  had  joined  ;  the  inflow 
increased  in  August,  September  and  October,  as  also 
did  the  Claims,  and  the  total  number  of  women  now 
engaged  on  the  two  sections  of  X.  Corps  only,  has 
risen  to  500.  This,  of  course,  does  not  nearly  represent 
the  number  of  women  employed  at  Woolwich,  dealing 
with  the  claims  of  other  regiments. 

Numbers  of  men  have  been  relieved  by  women  and 
transferred  for  foreign  service  in  the  A.P.C.,  whilst 
eligible  members  have  joined  the  ranks  of  fighting 
soldiers. 

The  number  of  Claims  have  increased  and  are  in- 
creasing daily  as  recruits  muster  to  join  the  Flag.  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  we  have,  roughly 
speaking,  over  60,000  Claims  in  the  Dependants  Section 
ofX.  Corps. 

The  clerical  staff  includes  a  number  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  eager  to  serve  their  country  :  professional 
and  business  men  ineligible  for  the  army,  educationalists, 
artistes,  relations  of  Army  and  Naval  officers,  and  lady 
clerks  formerly  employed  in  other  work. 

How  capably  and  willingly  the  women  have  met  the 
demands  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  their  khaki 
comrades  can,  and  do,  testify,  as  we  can  testify  to  the 
ready  and  efficient  help  they  have  given  to  us. 

If  occasionally  some  of  our  volunteers  are  found  to  be 
below  the  required  standard  of  efficiency,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  weed  out  the  incompetent,  reasonable 
chances  are  first  given  them  to  be  transferred  to  work 
in  the  A.P.C.  requiring  less  initiatory  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. But,  on  the  whole,  the  women  are  doing 
well,  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  importance 
and  responsibility  of  their  work. 

My  own  work  brought  me  into  daily  contact  with 
nearly  all  the  other  workers  at  the  Barracks,  as  I  visited 
the  different  offices  many  times  during  the  day. 
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Did  space  allow,  I  should  like  to  mention  at  greater 
length  the  cheerful  camaraderie  which  characterised  the 
staff,  the  chivalry  of  many  of  the  men-workers  towards 
the  people  who  needed  championing  in  the  establish- 
ment of  their  claims,  the  warm-hearted  response  to  the 
needs  of  those  in  poverty  or  worse  trouble,  which  made 
work  at  the  Barracks  interesting  and  stimulating. 

To  the  Enquiry  Office  come  all  relations  of  the  soldiers 
excepting  the  legal  wives,  who  are  in  a  separate  section. 
The  Dependants'  section  also  includes  adopted  children, 
housekeepers,  guardians  of  motherless  children,  and  the 
unmarried  wives. 

Many  of  these  latter  women  are  highly  respectable 
members  of  the  community  save  for  the  fact  that  their 
marriage  certificates  are  missing.  They  have  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  wives  of  the  men  they  live 
with,  and  have  in  many  cases  brought  up  creditably  a 
family  of  efficient  citizens  for  the  State.  Some  of  them 
were  extremely  sensitive  in  admitting  the  absence  of  the 
"lines";  others  frankly  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  their  positions,  as  u  affinity," 
u  unofficial,"  and  u  platonic  "  wives,  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  most  popular  term  by  which  they  described 
themselves. 

Most  of  the  women  seemed  grateful  to  meet  a  lady  in 
the  office.  I  can  remember  but  one  exception,  a  middle- 
aged  woman  whose  choice  of  a  confidant  fell  upon  our 
most  youthful  corporal,  who,  however,  insisted  that  her 
case  should  be  submitted  to  me.  After  it  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted  she  thanked  me  warmly,  adding 
apologetically  :  u  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  'alf  as  nice  as 
you  'av  been,  lidy  ;  women  as  a  rule  are  so  'ard  on  each 
other." 

We  came  upon  poor  humanity  naked  in  its  suffering, 
acknowledging  unasked  its  errors,  confessing  its  pitiable 
mistakes  ;  often  ignorantly  fraudulent,  innocently  guilty, 
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yet  disclosing  withal  so  much  that  was  noble,  courageous, 
and  self-sacrificing. 

Their  absolute  faith  in  Lord  Kitchener's  concern  for 
their  well-being  was  as  touching  as  it  was  universal. 
Many  letters,  forwarded  from  the  War  Office,  were 
.addressed  to  him  personally. 

UI  am  sure,  my  Lord,"  wrote  one  woman  to  our 
Secretary  for  War,  u  you  wouldn't  like  the  poor  old 
mother  to  suffer,  as  she  is  doing  since  my  brother  Jim 
went  away.  She  had  only  him  to  look  to,  and  she  gave 
him  up  so  cheerful  to  go,  but  when  I  called  last  night  I 
found  mother  sitting  alone  in  the  dark  cos  she  adent  a 
penny  to  put  in  the  slot.  I  am  sure,  your  Lordship 
can^t  know,  how  she  is  suffering  and  it  would  well  nigh 
break  Jim's  art  if  he  did,  for  he  thought  the  world  of 
.mother,  and  she  do  need  her  Goverment  money  sore." 

A  woman  wearing  a  man's  cap  came  across  the 
Barrack  yard  one  day,  tightly  wrapped  in  a  shawl  shared 
by  a  young  baby,  whilst  two  older  children  clung  to  her 
skirts  and  much  impeded  her  progress.  She  had  come 
to  report  a  tardy  marriage  the  week  before,  when  u  her 
soldier"  had  come  home  u  on  leave."  She  brought  the 
certificate  of  the  third  baby's  birth  to  be  transferred  with 
her  own  marriage  certificate  to  the  Legal  Wives'  Section. 
This  accomplished,  she  went  away  proud  and  happy, 
sublimely  unconscious  of  anything  irregular  in  the 
proceeding. 

She  was  followed  by  a  rugged-faced,  respectable- 
looking  Scotchwoman.  As  the  name  she  gave  me  differed 
from  that  of  the  soldier,  I  asked  her  if  he  was  her 
step-son. 

uNa,"  she  replied,  u that's  no  sae,  he's  my  ain  mon, 
an'  we  bin  living  togither  mony  years.  I  dur  sae  noo," 
:she  added  wistfully,  uye  think  me  verra  wicked  to  'a 
tak  up  wid  him  wi'out  the  lines  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  there  to  help  and  not  to 
judge,  and  she  continued  humbly : 
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u Thank  ye,  leddy,  an  I'm  aye  thinkin'  the  Lard  will 
na'  judge  my  puir  mon  hard,  fur  it  was  to  tak'  care  o'  me 
and  my  bairns  arter  my  fust  husband  left  me  fur 
anither  wummun,  that  he  tak  up  o'long  o'  me  and  he  be~ 
faithfu,.,J 

u  You  seem  very  fond  of  your  man." 

The  rugged  face  melted  until  all  the  anxious  wrinkles 
were  smoothed  out,  and,  in  a  voice  intense  with  feeling, 
she  said,  u  Ay,  but  I  du  luv  'im." 

The  abbreviations  used  by  the  soldiers  often  puzzled 
them. 

u  Where  is  your  son  serving  ?  "  was  a  question  I  often 
needed  to  ask. 

u  Overseas,  mum." 

u  In  France  ?    The  Dardanelles  ?  " 

There  was  a  flurried  hunt  in  a  little  bag,  then,, 
pointing  triumphantly  to  the  letters  B.E.F.  on  a  pencilled 
epistle  :  u  I  know,  mum  !  he's  in  the  British  Executionary 
Force  ! " 

A  woman,  dependant  on  her  son  William  Smith  came 
to  make  enquiries. 

I  found  her  Claim  to  be  a  Query. 

u  You  have  two  sons,  I  see,  Mrs.  Smith  ?    What  is- 
the  name  of  your  second  son  ?  " 
u  William,  mum." 

"  Yes,  we  have  particulars  of  that  son.    What  is  the 
name  of  the  other  ?  " 
"  William,  mum  !  " 
"  What,  both  William  ?  " 
14  Yes,  mum." 

u  Perhaps  one  of  them  has  a  second  name  ?  " 

u  No,  they  havn't  neither.  They  were  born  twins,, 
and  I  christened  'em  both  William,  plain  Williams,, 
bless  their  'earts." 
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In  pondering  over  some  of  the  unhappy  conditions,, 
disclosed  through  the  necessities  of  the  War,  two  questions- 
assail  those  who  work  in  the  Dependant  Branches  of  the 
A.P.C.  How  have  things  come  to  this  pass  ?  Where 
lies  their  remedy  ? 

We  find  thousands  and  thousands  of  unmarried  wives 
amongst  these  Dependants.  They  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  class,  age  or  position.  They  are  not 
necessarily  meretricious,  immoral,  or  improvident,  though 
many  such  are  included  amongst  them. 

What  prevents  them  from  entering  into  legalised 
unions  ? 

Would  easier  legislation  relieve  the  situation,  or  more 
stringent  laws  rectify  it  ? 

11  Instead  of  seeking  to  reform  the  individual,  the 
Nation  should  apply  itself  to  the  reform  of  the 
system,"  writes  one. 

"  But  we  want  to  be  saved  the  folly,  says  another,  of 
trying  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  Absolute  upon  those 
who  are  not  ready  even  to  understand,  much  less  to 
respond  to  it." 

Have  we  been  guilty  of  this  enforcement  in  regard  to 
our  laws  of  Divorce  ?  Have  we  made  life  too  difficult, 
given  too  little  chance  of  escape  from  untenable  positions, 
and  the  galling  yoke  of  undeserved  misery  ? 

The  drink  question  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  a  great 
many  promiscuous  unions,  as  well  as  for  the  misery  and 
disruption  of  legal  ones,  but  allowing  for  these  cases,  and 
also  for  a  fair  percentage  arising  from  ignorance 
and  indifference,  there  remains  over  an  inordinate 
number  of  cases,  which  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  drift  into  the  Dependant  Sections,  had  re-marriage 
been  possible  for  them.  For,  on  investigation,  carefully 
confirmed,  most  of  them  have  arisen  not  from  the  errors 
of  the  parties  now  concerned,  but  from  the  misconduct 
or  violation  of  the  marriage  state  by  the  former  partner 
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of  one  or  both.  There  are  also  the  sad  cases  of  men 
and  women  whose  partners  are  permanent  inmates  of 
Asylums  for  the  insane,  the  chronic  inebriates  and  the 
feeble  minded,  to  whom  freedom  to  remarry  is  denied. 

The  people  in  their  thousands  have  ignored  the  law, 
and  they,  and  their  offspring,  are  suffering  the  penalties 
in  a  thousand  ways. 

The  problem  is  very  near  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
comes  before  us  now  from  a  new  standpoint,  in  face 
•of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  efficient  male  strength  of 
our  nation  has  been  destroyed  and  depleted  on  this  War. 

Equal  Divorce  Laws  for  man  and  woman  would  no 
•doubt  ease  many  burdens. 

Reduction  in  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Man's  Divorce 
would  relieve  many  men,  otherwise  honourable  and 
moral,  of  the  responsibility  of  dragging  down  with  them 
some  decent  woman  of  their  later  choice,  into  a  labyrinth 
of  falsehoods,  assumed  names,  and  sordid  deceptions. 

They  would  escape  the  constant  dread  of  discovery, 
and  be  spared  the  haunting  fear,  in  later  life,  of  seeing 
the  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  their  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  for  having  branded  them  with  the  slur  of 
illegitimacy.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  meet  my  boys  when 
they  come  home,"  was  the  fear  oft  repeated  amongst 
some  of  our  visitors,  u  we've  brought  them  up  respect- 
able, and  they  always  thought  Father  and  Me  were 
married  all  right  till  now." 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  war  is  this  stirring  up 
of  the  hidden  depths  of  our  social  system,  bringing  to 
the  surface  guilty  or  pitiful  secrets,  and  exposing  con- 
ditions of  life  which  few  people  realised  were  existing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  considering  these  matters, 
the  archives  of  the  A.P.C.  (D.  Sees.)  will  furnish  in- 
valuable information  and  abundant  statistics  for  juris- 
diction. These  archives,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  represent 
not  only  the  regular  soldiers  of  our  standing  army,  but 
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also  the  recruits  of  Lord  Kitchener's  immense  armiesr 
drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 

u  We  must  be  here  to  work  ; 
"  And  not  to  work  in  vain,  must  comprehend 
"  Humanity,  and  so  work  humanely 
"  And  raise  men's  bodies  still,  by  raising  souls." 

Mrs.  Browning. 
To  work  thus  our  Politicians  will  need  to  take  earnest 
counsel  with  the  Physician,  the  Student  of  Eugenics, 
the  Social  Worker,  as  well  as  with  the  Lawyer  and 
Spiritual  Teacher  ;  with  those,  in  fact,  who  have  gained 
practical  knowledge  of  the  u  pinching  shoe,"  so  that  it 
may  be  eased  to  the  national  tread. 

The  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  Eastern  Kings  may  well 
be  the  prayer  of  each  one  of  those  who  will  sit  in 
Council. 

u  Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an  understanding  heart,, 
to  judge  Thy  people.' ' 

E.  E.  T.  B. 


